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ORATIONS OF YESTERYEAR 


\(Editor’s Note: We are publishing in this issue a few representative 
orations which have been given by members of our Order. We do this 
believing that they will be of interest to those who are preparing for the 
Convention contests as well as to many others in Pi Kappa Delta. The 
winning oration in the 1922 National Contest at the convention was 
printed in the November, 1922, Forensic, Series 8, No. 2.) 


THE DEMAND OF THE HOUR 
By Jacob H. Trefz, Morningside College 
(This oration won two divisional contests, the Iowa State Collegiate 
contest and the first National Pi Kappa Delta contest, held in 1920 at 
Sioux City, Iowa.) 
THE PHARAOHS OF INDUSTRY 


By Douglas Gordon McPhee, University of Redlands 


(This oration won the Southern California Intercollegiate Oratorical in 
1922 and third place in the Pi Kappa Delta National Contest of 1922.) 


AMERICA’S NEW HOPE 
By Miss Hazezl Reed, Morningside College 
(This oration won second place in the Iowa Women’s State contest.) 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 
By Arthur Wilson, Yankton College 
(This oration won the South Dakota State Oratorical.) 


THE DEMAND OF THE HOUR 
By Jacob H. Trefz, Morningside College 


The march of time is marked by crises. History bears the imprint of 
man’s mistakes. The world shudders at the memories of the bloodiest 
struggle ever waged. Five years of madness have brought us to the verge 
of disaster and chaos. We are now in the grip of reaction. Civilization 
demands a just reward for such extreme sacrifice of life and innocent 
blood. There is need for a new social system—one no longer based upon 
divine right, or distinction of birth, or power. All of these have failed in 
the supreme crises of history. If the world of tomorrow is to endure the 
test of time, it must be dominated by the ideals of cooperation, equal oppor- 
tunity, and the spirit of sacrifice. The world can be measured no longer 
in terms of crowns and figure-heads, but its success depends upon the 
support of the individual citizen. Man's interdependence and his responsi- 
bility to the world in which he lives have brought him to the place where, 
regardless of rank or social position, he must not only possess a fair oppor- 
tunity to pursue his own welfare and happiness, but he must also manifest 
a sincere regard for the rights of all mankind. This is the demand of the 
hour. 

No element of the entire social order has been more neglected in the 
vest by the framers of constitutions and the organizers of government 
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than the mass of common people, generally known as the “working class.” 
In the past we have ‘been so prone to magnify the man directing our affairs 
that we have entirely overlooked the multitude of toiling hands which 
really constitutes the dynamic of society. As a nation we have exalted 
the principles of democracy, yet we have failed to recognize the fact that 
democracy is not a mere political issue. For economic and social, as well 
as political oppression, must be considered a menace to the peace of the 
world. 


“The man below” has been forced to endure an age-long struggle before 
he finally was able to come unto his own. In the past he received ridicule 
and torture at the hand of his brutal superior. Socially he was considered 
inferior to a man. His life was measured in terms of material things. He 
was looked upon as a commodity rather than an individual. He was per- 
secuted, harrassed, beaten and burned at the stake. From within the walls 
of prison cells, and from behind the bars of dungeons, has come the wail 
of helpless multitudes whose blood still cries to heaven for justice in their 
hopeless plight. 

From such ignominious conditions of bondage, the common man has 
gradually liberated himself and attained the position where, at least in 
part, he can dictate to his adversaries those precepts which it has cost 
him ages of sorrow to acquire. 

Recent years have witnessed the development of powerful organizations, 
both in the field of the employer and in the field of the laborer. Each of 
these elements has long since realized that only in so far as it is itself 
united can it bring effective pressure to bear upon the other. Their 
weapons of rivalry have become the strike and the lockout. Crushed 
between these two giant millstones groans the helpless public. On the 
one hand is the greedy monopolist, who spares no effort in wrenching 
every source of income to swell his coffers. His hoarding ambition has 
placed him king upon the throne of wealth. With one hand he seizes 
every source of supply, with the other he controls the flow of demand. In 
consequence food products are stored in worthless congestion. Prices are 
exorbitant. Poverty reigns. Both labor and the public are helpless tools 
in the hands of this grasping over-lord. His persistent craving for wealth 
has sunk its greedy fangs into the vitals of every institution and into the 
very life-blood of every home. 


On the other hand we behold the laborer. All of his possessions repre- 
sent the reward of toil and sweat. Years of struggle for recognition have 
imprinted upon his face suspicion and distrust toward the rest of society. 
He no longer stands alone. Organization has knit him into a compact 
union. His hand is upon the pulse-beat of the nation. Upon every griev- 
ance with his employer he calls a strike. Instantly the world is thrown 
into confusion. Production ceases. Industry is crippled. Commerce is 
destroyed. Coal-hods and flour-bins are empty. Homes are darkened. 
Hospitals and schools are closed. Women and children retire at night 
clamorifg for nourishment, only to awaken with increased pangs of hunger. 
Life slowly ebbs away at the approach of the terrible hand of starvation 
gradually lowering itself upon the once precious little babe, now a mere 
skeleton form in the arms of its broken-hearted mother. 

Still capital and labor cling to selfish interests. Neither is willing to 
accept its responsibility to the crying needs of the world. Thus we are 
face to face with the issue: Shall the rights of civilization become inferior 
to the rights of the individual; shall our nation continue to be clubbed into 
submission by the selfish interests of class privilege; shall we ignore the 
principles upon which our nation was founded and forever resort to 
methods of coercion in order to obtain the necessities of life? 

The World War taught us above all things that political autocracy, and 
a rule of might over right, must forever be excluded from the organization 
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of government if the development of free institutions was to endure. Now 
we are equally aware that, so long as industrial autocracy, be it capital or 
labor, sits on the throne, there is no guarantee for unhampered progress. 
War is hell, whether it be national or industrial! When the forces of 
industry persist in strikes and lockouts in spite of federal orders to the 
contrary, not only do they threaten the welfare of every home, but they are 
sounding the death-knell to every form of stable government and organized 
society. When the right to strike infringes upon the welfare of the com- 
munity, it is a right no longer, but a license which makes the individual 
irresponsible for his actions. When any man refuses to recognize the 
rights of others and his responsibility for the welfare of his brother-man, 
he is no longer a citizen, but a traitor to his country. License must sur- 
render to law. Classrule must give way to responsible authority. For the 
common welfare of society, capital and labor must abandon selfish privi- 
lege. This is the demand of the hour. 


In attempting to solve this problem, the world stands between two alter- 
natives, neither of which promises to give the proper solution. On the 
one hand, the industrial situation confronting us demands that we submit 
to government ownership of industry. There are those who see our only 
hope in adopting some power that shall compel the individual to obedience. 
But in so doing, are we not in danger of losing sight of our former ideals, 
and of incorporating the ambitions of autocracy into the very foundations 
of the world we are attempting to build? The other extreme which we are 
in danger of choosing, in our attempt to solve this problem, is even less 
desirable than government ownership. The popular mind of the masses 
today demands that the individual be given a free hand, even to the extent 
of regulating government affairs. Democracy is being interpreted as 
giving license in place of liberty, and substituting mob-rule for law and 
order. In every nation we see expressions of the spirit of Bolshevism 
that would ignominiously trample under foot the world’s most sacred 
achievements of toil and sacrifice. In the disguise of democracy, this 
monster would lead the race blindfolded to the pit of lawlessness, destruc- 
tion and murder. If as a people we choose either one of these principles, 
our nation will not long endure, for both seek the mere exaltation of per- 
sonal ends. On the one hand we are challenged by the giant autocrat, who 
with the sceptre of might would defy every right and privilege of the 
common man. Instead of having a government seeking the common good 
of all, we would find ourselves at the mercy of the mailed fist. This 
essentially is the spirit of the Prussian Tyrant who rules by steel and 
iron. To submit to this challenge would mean to turn from the memories 
of yesterday, close our ears to the wails of millions of broken hearts and 
ruined homes, and at the Judgment Bar, give an account to our dead 
brothers across the sea. On the other hand, there stands the Bolshevist. 
All his dreams are base desire. In one hand he swings the club of violence 
dripping with innocent blood; in the other, he waves the red flag—the 
torch of anarchy with which he plots to set the world afire. With every 
breath of air he spreads conspiracy. He hates the law because it checks 
his vile ambition. Look at him searching the streets for blood! Hear the 
cry of innocent women, the pleading of helpless children! Think of the 
destroyed city, the disgraced community! God help us when the mob 
shall gain control! As American citizens, with the fire of freedom burning 
in our hearts, it is our solemn duty to safeguard our sacred inheritance, 
and to see to it that no red flag of anarchy shall disgrace the Stars and 
Stripes. 

From beneath the pressure of these two horrible nightmares that are 
haunting the soul of the world there comes the plaintive cry for industrial 
peace. Peace abounds only when founded upon righteousness. Economic 


and social injustice will be averted only by a willingness to grant to every 
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man his undisputed right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
As we have courts of justice where discontented individuals may receive a 
fair decision, so we must establish an impartial tribunal before which 
labor and capital may air their grievances, and receive a just award. Shall 
the forces of industry be brought to accept a mutual responsibility toward 
the common welfare of society, then force must submit to reason, injustice 
to fairness, deceitfulness to honesty, violence to civility, class rivalry to 
legal authority. This is the demand of the hour. 

But law alone will not entirely eradicate improper relationships. Legis- 
lation has never changed the mind and heart of any people. If we would 
have peace, we must think in terms of peace. The demand of the hour 
is for the sacrifice of self—the law not written in finite codes, nor impelled 
by force of arms. It is the supreme law affecting the heart and the soul 
of the individual; that law which underlies both home and government; 
that supreme devotion which has caused millions to lay down their lives 
that you and I might live. Shall we be required to do any less than those 
who died for us on the field of battle? If we would be true to our sacred 
trust then their cause must become our cause, their ideals our ideals, their 
devotion our devotion, else they shall have died in vain. For any organiza- 
tion or individual to shun this challenge is cowardice, to ignore is treason 
to humanity. Never was the world more receptive to this cause than it is 
today. Now is the time for capital and labor to embody this principle into 
a living organization. Then we shall see the rise of a democracy that will 
rank above the individual, that will grow bigger than a factory, higher 
than a state, higher until other forms of relationship shall feel its effect, 
higher until the nation shall be able to hold it no more, higher until 
Russia shall receive a glimpse of its majesty and become free, higher and 
higher until the ends of the world shall become overshadowed by its influ- 
ence. The demand of the hour is for the brotherhood of man. 





THE PHARAOHS OF INDUSTRY 
By Douglas Gordon McPhee, University of Redlands 


A Dramatic Scene in Egypt 


It is a tense moment in the court of Egypt. The king is having audience 
with a slave, and the fate of two peoples is hanging on the outcome of the 
interview. Never before has the magnificent throne-room of the Pharaohs 
been the setting for a scene of such dramatic power and intensity. 

The scene is one of barbaric splendor. Over the throne whereon the 
king is seated shines the radiant representation of the sun-god; and at 
each side of the resplendent dais the sacred Egyptian bull is on guard. 
The courtiers and attendants of the king, robed in all the magnificence of 
the empire, stand on either side. But despite the gorgeous retinue, and 
these supernal guardians, the Pharaoh cowers into his luxurious seat as 
he listens to the compelling message of the slave. 


Israel in Servitude 


The man who stands before the throne is not abashed by the splendor 
of the sun-god, the fearsome bulls, nor the fierce and warlike men-at-arms. 
He does not see them. He is seeing another picture, in sad contrast to 
this display of luxury. He sees his people, Israel, bowing under the Egyp- 
tian lash. In his mind there is the picture presented to us by Holy 
Scripture: 

“Therefore they did set over them taskmasters to afflict them with 
their burdens .... and they made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in 
mortar and in brick, and in all manner of service in the field; all their 
service, wherein they made them serve, was with rigour.” 

He sees his people, whom he has been called to lead, toiling, orate 
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sweating, in every corner of the empire, rearing the temples of this pagan 
nation, and performing like beasts the tasks of the field and street. 


Pharaoh Hardens His Heart 


In the mind of the king there is the same picture, but with a different 
application. He sees the temples and the monuments, imperishable evi- 
dence of his greatness, being reared under the careful and patient hands 
of the Israelites. He sees the industrial and economic system of all Egypt 
based on slavery; the inhabitants divided into two classes—the one the 
masters, the other slaves; the one in arduous toil, the other in idleness; 
and the one with all the culture of that ancient civilization, the other 
unable to raise itself from ignorance and illiteracy. 


The Plea of Moses 


Moses, the leader of a nation of slaves, is voicing a courageous and 
defiant demand. He pronounces it with the strength of righteousness: 
“Let my people go.” This is the tenth and ultimate appeal. The people 
of Egypt have suffered under nine plagues, and their Pharaoh is still 
adamant. Now, as Moses reiterates his solemn demand, those who sur- 
round the throne are praying to the great river-god, the Nile, that the 
heart of the grasping king will be softened, and the demand for liberty 
will at last be granted. For who can tell what final plague will afflict the 
people of Egypt if these slaves are kept in unwilling bondage? 


The First-born Sacrificed 


The haughty king rises, and pronounces his decision. “Get thee from 
me, take heed to thyself, see my face no more; for in that day that thou 
seest my face thou shalt surely die.” 

And now the climax of that great scene is reached. Moses speaks, and 
in his voice there is the thunder of Jehovah: “Thus saith the Lord, about 
midnight I will go out into the land of Egypt, and all the first-born in the 
land of Egypt shall surely die.” 

‘As Moses departs from the throne-room, the hush of death has filled 
that spacious and majestic hall. Not one in all the room but feels the icy 
hand of death descending upon his family to take one—the first born—to 
pay the purchase price of the Egyptian slaves. And upon the stately 
throne, Pharaoh cowers, alone, a tragic picture of Intrenched Privilege 
unwilling to retreat before the invincible progress of human liberty. 


Egypt of Today 


And now come up with me through the centuries. Pass through ancient 
and medieval times as swift as thought, without a second glance at the 
startling changes and swift succession of event upon event as we turn the 
pages of time. Come with me to America of today, with its roaring mills 
and belching smoke-stacks; with its massing of armies of men under 
despots of efficiency; with its social degradation and industrial slavery; 
and behold, we stand upon familiar ground. The scenes of Egypt are being 
re-enacted before our very eyes. 

Have we not our toiling Israelites today, straining under the cruel tasks 
and harsh impositions that we have forced upon them? Have we not our 
taskmasters, which we have set over them to afflict them with their 
burdens? Are there not, in the industrial world of today, Pharaohs, who 
have hardened their hearts against the message of the Lord, and have 
blindly, selfishly determined that, come what will, their slaves shall not be 
free? 

In the Steel Mills 


Come to the Egypt of the steel mills, and see the squalor and poverty of 
the Israelites of steel. One hundred thousand men are working there 


twelve hours every day of the week, without pause for rest or food; with- 
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out opportunity to know or love their families, or to indulge in any healthful 
activity of recreation or amusement. In exchange for unremitting labor 
two hundred thousand men are receiving for the maintenance of their 
families, averaging seven persons, less than the standard set as the mini- 
mum subsistence level of the family of five. No time to play, to study, to 
read, to walk, to become a citizen! Twelve hours, often fourteen hours, 
and sometimes thirty-six hours to feed the furnaces of industry, and to 
increase the dollars of the corporation, and to be slaves! 


In the Coal Mines 


Come to the Egypt of the coal mines, and see the misery and degrada- 
tion of the Israelites of coal. Civil war reigns in the coal fields of West 
Virginia. Violence, murder, and the disregard of commonest civil rights 
have been added to economic oppression in this hotbed of tyranny. The 
operators have owned the mines, the railways, the homes, the police and 
the law, and they have tried to own the bodies and souls of the workers. 
But the demand comes back, “Let my people go,” and the plague of Civil 
War is the answer in West Virginia. 


Enforced Ignorance 
The hopelessness of such conditions is the more pathetic when it is 
considered that the enslaved class has not the power to raise itself above 
its misery. Learning, and culture, if not intelligence, are monopolized by 
the Egyptians; and American labor, like Pharaoh's slaves, is doomed to 
stagnate in ignorance. 
The Universal Demand 


And not only in these two great industries, but in all industry, every- 
where, the demand is going up: “Let my people go.” It is not always 
physical slavery that the worker would escape, but an economic order 
which reckons labor a commodity, and the capitalist a little lower than the 
angels. It is from an organized campaign on the part of capital to fight 
labor’s growing demand for collective bargaining; from a distributive 
system which results in the dangerous inequalities of the present day; 
from an industrial status in which goods are magnified and men are sacri- 
ficed, that labor is demanding, “let my people go.” 

'The scene of the Egyptian court is being paralleled today. On the gor- 
geous thrones of industry, with the gleaming dollar blazoned above the 
imperial seat, the money lords are listening to the demand of the Modern 
Moses. 

Labor Seeking Democracy—Opposed by Capital 


The cry of labor is for industrial liberty. It leads toward many variant 
expressions, but its truest manifestation, and the real goal of the wide- 
spread aspiration of labor, is democracy in industry. This is not a phrase 
merely. Labor’s goal is a real change; a vitally altered relationship. And 
if you seek proof of this, turn to the violent, agitated efforts being exerted 
by the industrial monarchs to meet and crush this movement of the work- 
ers. During the past four years employers’ organizations, national in 
scope and world-wide in influence, have poured out their dollars in a flood 
to fight the organization of the workers in its every aspect, and their 
demand for democracy in industry in whatever forms it appears. The 
United States has been overwhelmed with arguments, deluged with litera- 
ture, bombarded with subtle and insidious propaganda, all directed against 
the uplifted voice of labor contending for Industrial Liberty. 


Advances of Industry 

Not all the employers of America have set themselves against this 
resistless tide of progress. Some have reluctantly bowed before the 
inevitable, and have accepted the democratic principle under compulsion. 
Others have anticipated the coming change, and have installed such collec- 
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tive and representative plans as offer fairness to all and unequal advantage 
to none. But to such despots as Gary, head of the Steel Corporation, the 
cry for industrial democracy is coming with the same unwelcome and 
ominous sound as it came to Pharaoh on the Egyptian throne. From such 
employers there is nothing to hope. The issue will be decided on whether 
their principles, or Jehovah’s, are to dominate American capital. 


A Desperate Appeal 

Labor is pleading for liberty with all the desperation that made the 
voice of Moses carry to the throne of God. Nor will labor be content to be 
refused. Those weapons which she has, she has used, again and again, 
as convincing proof of the sincerity of her desires. Under the scourge of 
the strike and its attendant evils, we, the people, have suffered as under 
the plagues of Egypt. We have passed through the nine plagues, but the 
slaughter of our first-born still awaits us. But if we persist in demanding 
bricks without straw; if we add affliction upon affliction, without remedy 
or redress; if we deny, again and again, the demand for freedom, that last 
plague will come, as surely as true Americans will always resist injustice 
and oppression. 

The Issue: War or Peace 


Labor, sooner or later, will be free. It may be through a peaceful treaty 
with capital, granting equality of interest to both parties in industry; or 
it may be through a long-continued struggle and a sanguinary victory. 
The answer lies with the Pharaohs of today. 


Capital Must Answer 


The captains of industry, imperial lords of commerce, who wield the 
sceptre of finance, and who hold sway over the millions of sweating wage 
slaves of America, these are the Pharaohs in whose hands and hearts the 
answer lies. What will they do with the insistent demand that swells up 
from the ranks of labor: “Let my people go!”? 


A Fateful Choice 


They may stand adamant, like Pharaoh of forty centuries ago, and 
plunge the world into a sea of blood, sacrificing to their greed and blind- 
ness the first-born of every family, and dooming the rich attainments of 
Anglo-Saxon civilization. Or they may grasp and organize the groping 
aspirations of the workers, sympathize with their desires, educate them 
in the mysteries of management, and, in the end, receive them as co-equals 
in the control of industry. 

Only so can we be saved from the wrath of Jehovah; only so can civili- 
zation be preserved, and kept from the revolt of the masses and the Red 
Sea of bloody Bolshevism. This is the opportunity of the masters; will 
they sieze it? This is their responsibility; will they recognize it? This 
is their challenge; will they accept it? 


Destiny in Hands of Capital 


Which shall it be? Will American employers hear the voice of labor 
and the call of God, or will they sit back in their gilded but toppling 
thrones, hardening their grasping hearts, blind and selfish Pharaohs of 
today? Humanity is silent—the heart of humanity pauses in its beating, 
as we wait, like Pharaoh’s court, for the reply; for words of freedom, or 
of red and bloody plague. 





AMERICA’S NEW HOPE 
By Hazel Reed, of Morningside College 
The year 1920, through the ratification of the Nineteenth Constitutional 


Amendment, marks a new era in democracy. The women of America, as 
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citizens in this, our new democracy, find themselves face to face with 
momentous responsibilities—responsibilities long denied them, but, through 
their untiring efforts, secured for all future history. 

‘For fifty years and over women imbued with the martyr spirit, with 
hearts inflamed by political injustice, have labored and sacrificed so that 
not only they themselves but all other women might be protected in their 
pursuit of happiness, personal liberty and political freedom. It has taken 
America fifty long years to awaken to the fact that political freedom is 
vital, but she has, at last, awakened, and before our God we hope she will 
never sleep again. 


Women’s goal is won! But is it won? True, they have gained the 
right of franchise, but will they now say, “We have fought a good fight, run 
a good race, now we can rest in peace?” No, most decidedly no. Women 
will not be satisfied with such an answer when they realize that the hope 
of America depends on how the mothers of this united, liberty loving 
country of ours meet their new responsibility. This is the: direct chal. 
lenge: How will they meet their new responsibility? There must be only 
one answer, and that one full of optimism and confidence in womankind. 


They will not disappoint us, but will begin at once to recreate their theories 
into facts. 
Give Women Due Credit 


At this particular time we must remember that women are working 
under difficulties, for American women all through history have not been 
given the credit for the important part they have played. Americans have 
been properly called “good forgetters,” and we are open-minded enough, I 
hope, to accept this designation when we realize that we have forgotten 
that the foundation of our great republic—the English colonization of 
America—was successfully laid only by the help of a little company of 
women. No task has been too difficult for them and with this same spirit 
of courage, endurance and independence, they will step out over the 
threshold of the old regime and serve their country unflinchingly. 

Just as the World War created a new world it created a new woman—a 
woman who understood that the world would never be made safe for 
democracy until it was established upon that sure foundation of equality, 
liberty and justice for all. This is the type of democracy that is dear to 
our hearts and for which women pledge their lives and honors. 

“Ours is the power, the glory, and the responsibility, too.” These are 
the words of Governor Calvin Coolidge. We notice he does not forget to 
add—‘‘and the responsibility, too.” Women have entered the promised 
land, now what is to be done? 


A National Outlook 


First of all, we believe that women will get a national point of view. 
They will seek public office, not for the sake of the office itself, but for the 
service they can render our nation in that office. We repeat it, not for the 
sake of the office itself, but for the service they can render humanity in 
that office. Women will demand better service on the part of the govern- 
ment, better laws, more efficient management of business affairs, and, 
above all, the elimination of political interference and patronage. By the 
latter we mean the abhorrent idea of preventing some great measure, upon 
which humanity depends, from being passed simply ‘because a certain 
party will not uphold that issue. It seems incredible that we have in our 
land, our own United States of America, some who have been guilty of such 
a crime. Women, then, will strive to do away with all such dexterous 
schemes. They will combine all their efforts to establish and to maintain 
a better spirit in politics, to do away with the political bias, and the selected 
few. They will endeavor to necessitate the removing of reactionary influ- 
ences and to substitute progressive and humanitarian principles in the 
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writing of all political platforms and in the selection of chairmen to man- 
age political conventions. They have already made, and will continue to 
make, old line politicians gasp at their calm boldness. 


Power of Woman Voter 


Congress has already begun to realize the power of women’s vote. This 
is only in appreciation of what our vote will mean collectively, an influ- 
ence which wants legislation to take into consideration, not merely the 
management of taxation and tariff, which have been the principal accusa- 
tion of our national legislation in the past, but the improvement of living 
conditions, the public health, the welfare of men, women and children, in 
right living, as well as economic opportunity. Women will seek to carry 
out all these far-reaching principles and to eliminate all elements in 
politics which seem to be out of harmony with these great liberal principles 
they are striving to uphold. 

Most women, however, realize that they are as a small boat, drifting on 
the great, storm-tossed sea of unrest. But having this new sea in light of 
this danger they will prepare themselves to meet this new phase of their 
responsibility. Their firm determination and keen foresight will enable 
them to look into the future and plan their proceedings wisely. Inasmuch 
as women have seen that political freedom is vital and that the proper 
home is a necessity, we believe that women will so incorporate politics 
with the home that the home will still be the center from which radiates 
all the light and hope for future nations. 

Women of America will so unite the two that other countries will look 
to the “land of the free and the home of the brave” as a nation whose 
women, with the men, are striving for the best of everything, and will 
attain that best. 

Better Citizenship 


But how will women proceed in the union of these two? By better citi- 
zenship. “Citizenship is a trusteeship and as such we will look well to the 
hearthstone wherein all hope for America lies.” In the home, then, women 
will begin at the very bottom and proceed upward, step by step, until the 
goal is won—a fusion of politics and the home. The method women will 
use we may grasp from Washington when he says: “Knowledge is in 
every way the surest basis of happiness.”” Upon women our future depends. 
Why? Because we are looking to the hearthstone influence for our future 
welfare and happiness. 

It has well been said that universal public education is the “foundation 
upon which a democracy is built.” If, then, our democracy is to be built 
upon such a sure foundation, we are going to ask, where does this educa- 
tion begin. It begins when the mothers of America gather their children 
around the hearthstone of the little home, rich with love, and tell them of 
the great heroes of the past, and of the great and noble citizens they, too, 
may become if they so desire. Is not the home the first training school 
for the men and women of tomorrow? Who is the prominent figure in 
the little family group around the hearthstone? 

‘Father, did you say? Who is it that goes down to death’s very door 
for the future citizens of our democracy? A mother’s love, what is 
greater? 

“Greater love hath no man than this-that he lay down his life for his 
friends.” This is the great teaching of the Man of Galilee, and mothers 
are willing, if need be, to give their lives for the future citizens of our 
democracy. Are they, then, not vitally concerned with these citizens’ 
welfare? 

Education Great Problem 


In view of this great fact we are not in doubt but that America’s new 
hope shall prove a substantial one. Mother’s influence will encircle this 
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land of ours, gather in its overwhelming embrace men, women and chil- 
dren, and unite the home with politics. Women will have crystallized 
in their mind and heart the realization that the education of our citizens 
is a stupendous problem. This is only another phase of their responsibility 
which will be met by instigating an educational reform. Their interest 
will give us an educational system that will not only be mentally, but 
physically, morally, and vocationally right. This education may be for the 
citizens’ own safety to see that children are properly trained to follow 
vocations that will prevent them from becoming dependents. High ideals 
and long sought methods will continue to be the aim, and mothers will 
bring our educational, legal, economic, social values and ideals into har- 
monious relationship with the present industrial situation. 

Women understand that education has sneered too long at the concrete 
and the practical. They see that there has been too much form and too 
little practice. The school will help mold the life and ideals of the youth, 
‘but it is through the home life that the child has individual development of 
originality and self reliance. Mothers are realizing this more than ever, 
and as a result are laboring to make that home life all that is noble, pure, 
and valiant in the life of every political citizen—to form a magnetic home 
whose never-dying impulses may reach other homes and encourage them 
to become competent and efficient members of society, 


Will Mothers Rise to Occasion? 


As a voice from the past, the words of our own beloved, national hero, 
Abraham Lincoln, ring again in our ears: “All that I am and all that I 
ever hope to be, I owe to my angel mother.” 

This is a fitting tribute to Abraham Lincoln’s mother, and as Abraham 
Lincoln’s mother directed our democratic citizen in his age, so the mothers 
of America can direct the political citizens of our day, direct them into 
political paths free from disintegrating elements in politics, free from 
narrow and non-democratic principles, free from the lust and taint of 
greedy selfishness, but richly imbued with altruism and love for their 
fellow men. 

Mothers in politics—America’s new hope. A hope that asks whether or 
not America, with her noble ideals, shall lead the world; a hope that asks 
whether or not right shall predominate over might; a hope that calls 
every true, loyal American to bear high her standards that righteousness, 
equality, and liberty shall be for all mankind. 


THE PRICE OF PEACE 
By Arthur Wilson, Yankton College 


“In the beginning God created man in His own likeness, in His own 
image created He him.” But man, so created, brought about caste and out 
of caste sprang the consuming fires of jealousy, of hatred, and of greed. 
In a world of harmony, man introduced friction and discord, and imposed 
upon humanity the heavy burden and curse of selfishness and war. 

War has been the heritage of men from generation to generation. Man 
against man, family against family and race against race—war has grown 
until every people bears testimony of its devastation. The biography of 
mankind has been recorded with indelible tears, its pages saturated with 
human blood. War has been the result of a continuing faith in might, 
and every century has brought more potent engines of destruction. Orig- 
inally of a feudal nature, war has grown to be a menace to our very civili- 
zation. National and racial prejudices have been stimulated by the discord 
of preceding generations, until the world is suffering as never before from 
this militant spirit which has sprung from the ashes of the past. Germany, 
but yesterday, with hymns of hate, defied the world in an effort to destroy 
rival nations. With frenzied fury, a heritage from the Huns, Germany 
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directed the mighty genius of its civilization toward the invention of man- 
destroying agencies. Germany stands before the world today, the example 
of a people impelled by the cumulative hereditary hate of their primal 
ancestors, dominated by the theory that might makes right. 

‘Can death of nations, destruction of races, be man’s ultimate goal? Is 
civilization born but to decay? We dare not say “Yes.” Not destruction, 
but construction; not annihilation, but growth and peaceful expansion is 
the hope of the world. 


The world, distressed, is awake to a realization of the awful cost of war. 
In the turmoil of readjustment in which we are now involved, we realize 
that our political and economic structure can not further bear the strain. 
The world sees that stupendous losses of men and materials are only a 
part of that awful cost. For generations England, France and Germany 
will pay the price in a weakened and degenerate manhood. We know that 
war is economically and morally wrong. For the sake of humanity, for the 
preservation of our economic and social order, which can no longer 
survive successively the pressure of modern conflicts, the establishment of 
world peace is the paramount issue of the hour. 


This year we are anticipating an unparalleled and universal industrial 
and commercial expansion. But expansion can never be permanent when 
accompanied by the waste and uncertainty of war. From the dawn of 
history, peoples have been accustomed to expand by conquest through war. 
The Russo-Japanese conflict, and the Italian campaign in Tripoli but 
illustrate the continuing desire to realize national ambitions through con- 
quest. But conquest by force does not offer a satisfactory means of 
expansion: a conquered people will never be content in subjection. Poland 
has cherished dreams of independence for centuries. The combined oppo- 
sition of Russia, Germany and Austria could not suppress its unconquer- 
able spirit of national unity. Today Poland is independent. In 1870 
Germany wrested Alsace and Lorraine from France but, in 1918, Germany 
lost these provinces acquired by force. Expansion continues from hour to 
hour. Japan dreams of the commercial control of the Pacific. The world 
is continually imperilled by the danger of one nation seeking growth 
without consideration of the rights of others. Governments must learn to 
solve pacifically the problems of their growth. And the world must find 
the path to peace now, ere international differences threaten us with 
another great war. 


Why do we regard the attainment of peace as the world’s most urgent 
problem? It is because we, as Americans profess to be Christians. It is 
because the very foundation of our nation was laid by Christian men, with 
a zeal for democracy and a love of peace. Their ideals, their vision of an 
America maintaining these democratic and Christian doctrines in a leader- 
ship of the world, move us to follow their example and blaze the trail to 
peace. 

It is known that we have paid an awful price for peace. Across the 
seas, at Romagne, is a cemetery sacred to the memory of America’s sacri- 
fice in the World War. The sun is sinking behind the low wooded hills 
of the Argonne. In sharp outline against the fading sky stand the desolate 
peasant homes, the splintered trunks of shattered trees, mute reminders 
of the colossal struggle for democracy. The last rays of the dying sun 
illuminate the rows and rows of crosses which cast their long and sombre 
shadows over the graves of thousands of American dead. And, as night 
falls over France, the men lying under those crosses, which symbolize 
the ideals for which they fell, seem to say to us, “This, this is the price of 
peace.” 

There is only one way to peace. We must strike at the roots of war: at 
jealousy, at hatred, at greed. These foster selfish ambition and national 
a. War has ever been exalted by the glamour, the hero- 
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ism by which it is idealized. Place the heroism of war where it belongs, 
athwart the baser side of man. Show war in its true perspective, with its 
sorrow, its anguish, its suffering. Reveal the absolute futility of war. 


“Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget!” 

The attainment of world peace rests primarily with the individual. 
Educate the individual to a higher sense of his responsibility toward his 
fellowmen, toward other nations; for the deeds of a nation but reflect the 
will of its individual citizens. And an individual's actions are determined 
by his thoughts. “As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” His thoughts 
are moulded and shaped in turn by his science of conduct. But his 
religion determines fundamentally his ethics and his morals. Within the 
breast of every man burns the purifying fire of conscience. And it is a 
man’s science and practice of conduct, determined by his religion, which 
feed and nourish that lambent flame. Quicken the conscience of every 
individual to a sense of the destructiveness of war. Direct it against war, 
exert it for the common good. Nourish that conscience with a world 
religion which cultivates a love of fellow men. For this is the only path 
to peace. 

Men prate of the creation of better economic and social standards as the 
final and only solution of world peace. But a better industrial and social 
order can only be secured through the action of men impelled by the 
precepts of their religion. And these precepts must be such that only in 
the recognition of the rights of others can men hope to secure a recogni- 
tion of their own. This is the very essence of industry Christianized, of 
an operative world religion, of a true world brotherhood. 

What part has religion played in the lives of the nations of the ancient 
world? Today only the blood-stained pages of history, the ruined Forum, 
the pillared columns of the Acropolis remind us of their pagan glory. It 
is but a repetition of the age-old story. For paganism was their creed, 
and war the expression of that creed. They conquered and shed blood in 
the name of their gods, and by the very religion which they nurtured were 
they overthrown. Those peoples worshipped the carnal, exalted the tem- 
poral, and disregarded the spiritual. Selfishness and greed characterized 
their every movement. With a debased system of ethics, with a degraded 
code of morals, which disrupted their home life, with a religion which 
fostered the very source of their corruption, they failed to stand the test 
of time. Today naught is left of them but the malignant spirit of paganism. 
smouldering sullenly in the ashes of their dead past. Jealousy, hatred and 
war was and ever will be the logical result of such a philosophy of life. 

The ancient paganistic nations are no more. But paganism is not dead 
yet. Selfishness manifests itself in the dictatorship of Russia. Bleeding 
Armenia lies prostrate before the cruelty of the Turk. Capital and Labor 
grapple and struggle the world over, each fighting under the standard of 
greed. Peace is not yet. The spirit of paganism is alive in the world 
today; it manifests itself in. selfishness, envy and all unrighteousness. 
The grim spectre of Paganism stalks about the world, sowing the seeds of 
international hatred and discord, grinning defiantly at us, its prospective 
victims. 

Diametrically opposed to paganism and its teachings is Christianity. 
The keynote, the dominant chord of paganism is selfishness, that of 
Christianity sacrifice and service. The normal expression of paganism is 
war, that of Christianity peace. Paganism degraded and debased the 
individual, Christianity exalts the individual and aims to improve through 
him the social order. Paganism championed the right of might; Christi- 
anity teaches the might of right. Paganism believes and trusts in neg) 
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of force; Christianity trusts in the force of law. Paganism was conceived 
of men, Christianity was inspired by God. 

Christianity is the religion which points the world to peace. Christianity 
is the only religion which develops the individual for the betterment of 
society. Christianity is the only religion which can establish in the minds 
of men a love of peace, a recognition of the rights of all men and of all 
nations. In the final analysis, paganism means war, Christianity means 
peace. These creeds can no longer expand without engaging in a final 
conflict. The stage is set for the supreme struggle and the destiny of a 
world hangs in the balance. 

As Rome, enveloped in a sea of flames, burns its very life away, Nero 
stands on the Appian aqueduct and sings of the fall of Troy. Beneath 
him a seething and bewildered mass of humanity cry for bread. Serenely 
oblivious of their existence, the togaed scion of royalty sings on, seeing 
only in this gigantic conflagration a pageant designed to amuse him, a 
demi-god. Self-centered, conceited of all men, he stands there silhouetted 
against the ruddy sky, the very incarnation of paganism. 

The light of a new day breaks and the golden shafts of the rising sun 
appear in the east. The Star of Bethlehem shines on in undiminished 
glory. The Wise Men kneel before a little child, whose cradle is a manger. 
The mother smiles at the babe lying there, so innocent, so pure. In the 
holy calm and peacefulness of Bethlehem was born not only a child of 
God, but a Savior of men. His life, His teaching, His example, point us to 
the way of everlasting peace. 

We, as Americans, stand for democracy. As Americans, the problem of 
world peace is our problem. By virtue of that attitude, by virtue of the 
altruism with which we entered the war, America holds the commanding 
position in the world today. The world looks to us not only for material, 
but also for spiritual rejuvenation, and it is through our leadership that 
the nations shall find everlasting peace. 

American citizens, we must accept the far-flung challenge. Ours is the 
privilege of leading to world peace, ours the sacred trust. Those honored 
dead who lie in foreign soil must not, shall not, have died in vain. We dare 
not shirk our responsibility. The price of peace is the Prince of Peace. 
Conquer the world for Him, for Christ. This is the price of peace. 

As the darkening gloom of night enwraps the city towers a deluded 
mob hastens toward Mount Golgotha. There, transfixed, pierced by a 
pagan spear, is Jesus, crucified. Around Him the crowds mock and jeer 
at the Man who would not be king. And, as darkness envelopes the earth, 
Jesus Himself seems to speak and say: “I am the Way, and the Truth, and 
the Light.” 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

EXTEMPORE CONTEST SUBJECTS CHOSEN BY NATIONAL COUNCIL 

President Charlies A. Marsh announces the result of the vote of the 
National Council on the subject for the Extempore Contests to be held at 
the National Convention at Peoria, April 1, 2 and 3, as follows: The Men’s 
Extempore subject: “The Present Agricultural Situation in the United 
States.” The Women’s Extempore subject: “Immigration.” These sub- 
jects will be subdivided into topics by a disinterested person—probably 
someone not a member of Pi Kappa Delta. Each contestant will draw a 
\sub-topic a short time before the time of the contest. The subjects are 


announced in order that delegates may make general preparation. 
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FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF PI KAPPA DELTA AT 
BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Preparations are being made for the largest national forensic conven- 
tion in the history of Pi Kappa Delta to be held at Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute, Peoria, Illinois, April 1, 2 and 3. Mr. F. S. Siebert, instructor in 
debate and successor to Mr. W. Ross Marvin, has been appointed conven- 
tion officer, and together with the members of the Illinois Delta Chapter 
he is making every effort to make the convention a success. More than 
150 delegates are expected to attend the spring meeting in Peoria. Chap- 
ters all over the country, as far west as California and as far east as 
Maine, are making plans to send delegations to the convention city. 

In the twenty-five years of its existence Bradley Polytechnic Institute has 
made for itself a high place among ‘the important educational institutions 
of the state of Illinois. It has attracted attention throughout the United 
States because of the pioneer work done in certain forms of education. It 
has occupied from the beginning a unique position in that it has stood not 
only for the cultural, academic lines of study, but also for those manual 
arts ‘by which those who desire may be trained to take their places imme- 
diately as producers. 

The Institute is located on the west bluff of the city of Peoria. The 
twenty-five acres of campus, with its imposing buildings, form one of the 
show places of the city. Members of the local chapter of Pi Kappa Delta 
will be on hand to conduct tours of sightseers about the city. The lake 
view drive on the bluffs overlooking the beautiful Illinois river has been 
said to ‘be one of the most imposing sights in the Middle West. 

The city itself has a population of more than 100,000 and offers all the 
attractions of a metropolitan center. Other points of interest are Robert 
Ingersoll’s home, sites of old French forts, Lake Peoria, the most beautiful 
country club in America and the finest fishing grounds in the Middle West. 

Peoria is served by thirteen railroads so that all delegations will be able 
to make good train connections. The city can be reached by motor vehicle 
from almost any direction on a hard road. Paved roads connect it with 
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Chicago and Saint Louis and points to the east and west. Peoria, it is 
said, is closer to every other place than most other places. 

The city has a number of high class hotels where rooms can be obtained 
at reasonable rates ranging from $1.50 to $4.00. Members of the Bradley 
committee will meet all incoming trains during the convention period and 
will direct delegates to proper rooming quarters. Meals can be obtained 
at the Institute cafeteria or at any of the nearby restaurants. 

The convention proper will cover three days, beginning Tuesday, April 1. 
A debate between Bradley and Simpson College, Iowa, has been arranged 
for Monday evening preceding the opening of the first meetings. Business 
and executive sessions and forensic contests will take up the greater part 
of the time during the three days. 

The faculty and student body of Bradley Institute and the citizens of 
Peoria will make every effort to make the visit to the Peoria convention a 
memorable one for every member of Pi Kappa Delta. 


OF COURSE, YOU WILL BE THERE! 


The chief business before every one of the ninety chapters of Pi Kappa 
Delta is the sending of a delegation or at least a delegate to the Fifth 
Biennial Convention. We cannot emphasize too greatly the importance 
of this action. Those who have attended previous gatherings of the kind 
can testify as to the infectious enthusiasm which prevails and as to the 
stimulus which delegates receive. It means tremendously much for the 
cause of forensics at your institution that you should be among those 
present. It would be a great triumph and a fitting testimonial to the 
strength of our Order if every chapter were represented at the convention. 

How is this to be accomplished? First, by realizing that it can be done; 
and second, by doing it. It can be done, for it has been done over and over 
again. At the last two conventions the chapters farthest away from the 
gatherings were represented, not merely by a delegate, but by delegations 
of four and five persons. Of course, the leadership for this rests with the 
chapter officers. We address you directly, MR. CHAPTER PRESIDENT. 
What have you done towards securing a delegation to go from your chapter 
to Peoria? If you have done nothing, it is time that you did something. 
If you are one of those persons who wring their hands and say, “We can’t 
do it. We are the victims of special conditions in this college,” then it 
seems highly probable that the chapter has made a mistake in choosing 
you for president. You would make it easier for the chapter if you would 
gracefully retire and let someone else take your place—someone who can 
and will do things. Remember, if your chapter is not represented at the 
Fifth Biennial it is likely that you will be to blame. 

Well, how is it to be done? A great many chapters are close enough to 
Peoria for their members to come at their own expense. Several chapters 
are preparing plays with which they expect to defray their expenses. 
Where a chapter has an orator who wishes to enter one of the National 
Oratorical or Extempore Contests for Men or for Women, it is quite prob- 
able that all or a large part of the expense of the contestant will be borne 
‘by the institution which that orator represents. If you have such an 
orator, speak to your college or university president, perhaps see some 
influential member of the board, ask some of the well-to-do alumni who 
have engaged in forensics in their day. We are sure that your appeal 
will be listened to. To win honors in a National Forensic Contest is 
going to give your alma mater no mean publicity. Be sure that you adver- 
tise the convention to those who may be interested in seeing honor come 
to your institution. Other chapters are bringing noted artists and lec- 
turers to town and gaining revenue thereby. WHAT ARE YOU DOING? 
Don’t let us have any alibis. All together now. Let us give one long and 
strong pull and see that our chapter is represented at Peoria. 
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TENTATIVE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Monday, March 31 
8 P. M. 


Tuesday, April 1 

9 A. M. to 11 A. M. 
10 

11 


1:30 P. M. 

3:30 

7:15 

8:15 

Wednesday, April 2 
9:30 A. M. 


1:30 P. M. 


3:30 

8:15 

Thursday, April 3 
9:30 A. M. 


1:30 
2:30 
5:30 
6:30 


RULES GOVERNING THE NATIONAL ORATORICAL CONTESTS TO 
BE HELD AT THE FIFTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION, 
PEORIA, ILL., APRIL 1, 2, 3, 1924 


These rules shall govern both the Men’s Oratorical Contest and the 
Women’s Oratorical Contest. 


1. Contestants. Each Pi Kappa Delta Chapter may enter an orator in 


Pre-Convention Debate — Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute vs. Simpson College. | 


Registration of Delegates. 

Meeting of National Council. 

Opening Session of Convention. 

Address of Welcome—Representative of Bradley. 

Response. 

Reading of Minutes of Fourth Biennial Conven- 
tion. 

Roll Call of Chapters. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Announcements. 

Preliminaries for Women’s Oratorical Contest. 

Preliminaries for Men’s Oratorical Contest. 

Informal Reception. 

National Oratorical Contest for Women. 


Business Session. 

Roll Call of Chapters. 

Reports of National Officers. 

President’s Address. 

Report of First Vice-President—Chairman of the 
Charter Committee. 

Report of Second Vice-President—Chairman of 
Chapter Relations Committee. 

Report of Secretary-Treasurer. 

Report of Historian. 

Reports of other Standing Committees. 

Publicity Committee. 

Interforensic Relations Committee. 

Report of Editor of The Forensic. 

Preliminaries for Men’s Extempore Speaking 
Contest. 

National Women’s Extempore Speaking Contest. 

National Men’s Oratorical Contest. 





Business Session. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Reports of Special Committees. 

Election of Officers 

Special Addresses. 

National Men’s Extempore Speaking Contest. 
Initiation of New Members. 

Banquet. 
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each contest, who shall be an active member of the chapter he or she 
represents. 

2. Entrance Fee. Each chapter shall pay an entrance fee of one dollar 
for each orator entered. 

3. Orations. Orations shall not exceed 2000 words in length, and shall 
not contain more than 200 words of quotation. All quotations shall be 
indicated by the proper marks. Each contestant shall send a typewirtten 
copy of his oration to the National Secretary, together with the entrance 
fee of one dollar, not later than March 15, 1924. The National Secretary 
shall examine each oration to determine its eligibility under this rule. 

4. Preliminary Contests. Preliminary contests shall be held simul- 
taneously, the number of such contests being determined by the number 
of contestants entered, it being provided that not more than eight speakers 
shall appear on one program. The National Council shall determine the 
arrangement of schools in the preliminary contests. 

5. Final Contests. The number of speakers appearing in the final 
contests shall be determined by the National Council in accordance with 
the number of preliminary contests held. 

6. Time of Contests. The time for holding each contest shall be deter- 
mined by the National Council and shall be announced in the printed 
program of the convention. 

7. Judges. Each contest shall be decided by three or more disinter- 
ested judges to be chosen by the National Council, 

8. Method of Judging. Judges shall mark on general excellency, includ- 
ing thought, composition and delivery, giving each orator a grade between 
the percents of 75 and 100. No judge shall give any two orators the same 
grade. 

Members of the National Council shall tabulate the ballots and determine 
the results. The markings of each judge shall be ranked 1, 2, 3, etc. Any 
orator ranked first by a majority of the judges shall be awarded first place. 
If no orator is thus ranked first, all the rankings of each orator shall be 
totaled and the orator having the lowest sum of ranks shall be awarded 
first place. The orator having the second lowest sum of ranks shall be 
awarded second place, and the orator having the next lowest sum of ranks 
shall be awarded third place. In case of a tie, the orator the sum of whose 
grades is the highest shall receive the highest place. 

9. Prizes. The winner of first place in each final contest shall be 
awarded a gold medal; the winner of the second place shall be awarded a 
silver medal, and the winner of the third place shall be awarded a bronze 
medal. The college represented by the winner of first place shall be 
awarded a silver trophy cup. 

All arrangements for the contests not covered by the above rules shall 
be in the hands of the National Council. 


RULES GOVERNING THE NATIONAL EXTEMPORE SPEAKING CON. 
TESTS TO BE HELD AT THE FIFTH BIENNIAL CONVENTION, 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS, APRIL 1, 2, 3, 1924 


These rules shall govern both the Men’s Extempore Speaking Contest 
and the Women’s Extempore Speaking Contest. 

1. Contestants. Each Pi Kappa Delta Chapter may enter a contestant 
in each contest, who shall be an active member of the chapter he or she 
represents. 

2. Entrance Fee. Each chapter shall pay an entrance fee of one dollar 
for each contestant entered. Notice of intentions to enter the contests, 
together with the fees, shall be sent to the National Secretary not later 
than March 1, 1924. 

3. Subjects. At least two months before the convention the National 
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Council shall announce a general subject for each contest. 

4. Sub-Topics. A disinterested party chosen by the National Council 
shall divide each general subject into ten sub-topics. These sub-topics 
shall be kept sealed until the time for the contests. One hour before the 
beginning of each contest the contestants shall by lot select sub-topics. 
Each speaker shall confine his discussion to the sub-topic chosen. 

5. Preliminary Contests. Preliminary contests shall be held simul- 
taneously, the number of such contests being determined by the number 
of contestants entered, it being provided that not more than eight speakers 
shall appear on one program. The National Council shall determine the 
arrangement of schools in the preliminary contests. No contestant shall 
be permitted to hear the other speakers in any preliminary contest. 

6. Final Contests. The number of speakers in the final contests shall 
be determined by the National Council in accordance with the number of 
preliminary contests held. No contestant shall be permitted to speak in 
the final contest upon the same sub-topic upon which he spoke in the 
preliminary contest. 

7. Time of Contests. The time for holding each contest shall be deter- 
mined by the National Council and shall be announced in the printed 
program of the convention. 

8. Length of Speeches. Speeches shall be not less than eight minutes 
nor more than twelve minutes in length. Each speaker shall be given a 
warning by the time-keeper at the expiration of ten minutes. 

9. Notes and Quoted Matter. No speaker shall be permitted to take 
upon the platform more than one hundred words of notes. No speaker 
shall use more than two hundred words of quoted matter. Quotations may 
be either read or memorized. 

10. Judges. Each contest shall be decided by three or more disinter- 
ested judges chosen by the National Council and in accordance with the 
rules for judging prescribed for the National Oratorical Contests. 

11. Prizes. Prizes similar to the ones given in the National Oratorical 
Contests shall be awarded to the winners of the first three places in each 
Extempore Speaking Contest. 

All arrangements for the contests not covered by the above rules shall 
be in the hands of the National Council. 


THINK IT OVER 


A matter which may arouse a good deal of discussion at the coming 
Convention is that of granting chapters of Pi Kappa Delta to groups of 
women petitioning from institutions that already have an honorary forensic 
organization which, however, does not admit women to its membership. 
Those who attended the Fourth Biennial will remember that the granting 
of chapters to two such groups met with some strong opposition. The 
chapters, nevertheless, were granted, the principal arguments urged being 
that in one case Pi Kappa Delta was merely reviving a chapter that had 
been granted early in the history of the organization and in the other that 
it was placing a chapter in one of ten original colleges to which the National 
Founders had intended to grant chapters. In the latter case, too, assurance 
had been given the National Council that the chapter of the other organiza- 
tion was practically inactive, something which later proved not to be the 
case. 

The question is being raised again by a petition from a group of women in 
another such institution. Interest in forensics is strong among the women 
of this college; but there is no organization which recognizes them. They 
are not interested in either of the forensic organizations existing solely for 
women and have therefore petitioned the National Council for a chapter of 
Pi Kappa Delta. Remembering the warm discussion which took place at 
the Fourth Biennial, the Council has decided not to grant the chapter, but 
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again to leave action to the whole body of Pi Kappa Delta in convention 
assembled, 

It has been a recognized policy of our Order not to enter any institution 
where there is already a forensic organization granting recognition to both 
men and women. On the other hand, we have at least two chapters, solely 
for men, in institutions where there is an honorary forensic organization 
solely for women. To be consistent, ought we to withdraw our chapters 
from those institutions, if we deny chapters to women in institutions having 
them solely for men? Otherwise might we seem to discriminate against 
women membership, something which is certainly not in accord with either 
the letter or the spirit of our constitution? 

As a matter of fact, is it any concern of Pi Kappa Delta or of its National 
Council whether the membership of a given chapter consist of men or of 
women or of both? The questions that must be considered surely are those 
concerning the educational standards and traditions of the institution from 
which the petitioning group comes, the forensic record of the institution, 
and the ability of the petitioning group to maintain permanently and suc- 
cessfully its chapter. If a group of women in a college whose academic 
and forensic standing are unquestioned see fit to petition our Order for a 
chapter and seem well able to maintain such a chapter, is it fair for the 
organization to deny such a petition on the ground that there already exists 
at that college another honorary forensic organization which will not recog- 
nize women? 

In what we have said we think we have raised the main questions of the 
problem. This whole matter, we feel, needs careful consideration by the 
individual chapters so that the delegates may come to Peoria fully per- 
suaded as to the right course to follow. 


AND STILL THEY COME 


Since our last number, the following chapters have been added to our 
roll: 

California Epsilon at the University of California, Southern Branch, Los 
Angeles. 

North Dakota Alpha at Jamestown College, Jamestown. 

Ohio Epsilon at Otterbein College, Westerville. 

Kansas Mu at Bethany College, Lindsborg. 

Nebraska Zeta at Kearney State Normal, Kearney. 

Michigan Zeta at the College of the City of Detroit. 

This brings our total up to ninety-one chapters. It had been predicted 
that we should reach the hundred mark by the Fifth Biennial. 

In November, Connecticut Alpha was installed at the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College by Mr. Leon Hickman, the famous Sioux City orator and 
debater, who is now in the Harvard Law School. He sent us a most favor- 
able report of that chapter, which he found thoroughly alive and keen. The 
California Epsilon chapter had the present National President and the two 
past National Presidents as its installing officers. With this chapter Pi 
Kappa Delta enters its first State University. We enter another state for 
the first time with Jamestown College. With the Mu chapter Kansas still 
holds the record for the number of chapters. That state has an enviable 
forensic record and situation, something that explains the numerical 
superiority which it enjoys in our Order. The granting of a chapter to 
Otterbein is a great source of satisfaction. Michigan and Nebraska are 
running a neck and neck race for the greater number of chapters. 

To all these new chapters we extend the heartiest greetings. We hope 
that we may meet their representatives at Peoria. 

An application is before the National Council for a chapter at Linfield 
College, McMinneville, Oregon. If this is granted Pi Kappa Delta will 
enter another new state and add its ninety-second chapter. 
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HOW PENNSYLVANIA DOES IT 


The Editor has received an interesting letter from Professor H. A. White, 
head of the department of Rhetoric and Public Speaking in Washington and 
Jefferson College, whose excellent material regarding forensics on the 
Atlantic seaboard was published in our last issue. Professor White as 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania Debating Association, was instructed to pre- 
pare a general list of available persons who might be willing to act as 
debate judges among the colleges of Pennsylvania. The following is the 
form which was sent out: 

You have been nominated to serve as one of the judges whenever called 
upon. The institution or person that nominates you is According 
to resolution of the Association, it is desired that a complete statement be 
always on file for information of any who may not know you personally. 
Would you mind filling out this questionnaire that this debating informa- 
tion may be distributed to those colleges that are members of our Asso- 
ciation? 

Name— 

Address most certain to reach you— 

Name of college of which you have been a student. Kindly name all— 

Part taken in school and college in literary or debating activities. (Include 
also orations and lierary society experience)— 

Name colleges and schools (if you wish) at which you have served as 
judge of any form of literary or speaking activity— 

Present occupation or profession— 

Political affiliations— 

Church denomination— 

If you are interested in any special subject of public discussion would 
you mind indicating it here? (For example, tariff legislation, relations 
between capital and labor, immigration, revision of laws, international 
law)— 

Do you wish to be excused from judging any special type of question? 
You will help us by giving a reason if you choose— 

How far could you travel to judge a debate? How many times a year?— 

A printed card giving instructions to judges reads as follows: 


DEBATING ASSOCIATION OF THE COLLEGES OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Official Instructions to Judges 


In rendering his decision, each judge shall vote for either the Affirmative or the 
Negative side. In no case shall he declare the debate to be a tie. 

During the debate the judges shall sit apart from each other. Each judge, at the 
conclusion of the contest, shall, without consultation with any one, register his 
decision upon the ballot provided, seal it in an envelope, and hand it to the teller, 
who is appointed to receive it. 

No further instructions shall be given to the judges, 

Kindly fil] in the ballot printed below. 
In my opinion the more effective debating has been done by the ............ side. 
(Write either ‘Affirmative’ or ‘‘Negatiye’’ in the blank provided here) 


Professor White reports that at the recent annual meeting, by a unani- 
mous vote, the Pennsylvania Debating Association went on record against 
the use of charts or any other visual aids in debating. It was at this time 
that they favored the extension of the official list of judges. The question- 
naire and invitation given above were sent to about one hundred and 
twenty-five persons, and (mirabile dictu) over a hundred replies were 
returned to the secretary. 





THE PLAN OF KANSAS GAMMA 





(The following letter and recommendations was sent out broadcast to 
debate coaches in an effort to build up a National Debate Judge catalog. 
All our chapters should cooperate.) 

We are planning, here at the Kansas State Agricultural College, to make 
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increasing use of expert judges for our debates with other institutions. To 
that end, we wish to compile a list of men in all sections of the country 
who will be competent to serve in this capacity, in case of need. I will 
appreciate it if you will cooperate with me by sending me the names of men 
who are fully qualified under the provisions of the next paragraph to serve 
as single expert judges; and I shall be glad to supply to any coach who so 
cooperates, names of recommended judges in his particular locality, or in 
any locality desired, upon request. 

I want the names only of men who are experts as debate judges, in every 
sense of the word. They must be known to be absolutely fair and impartial, 
with that judicial temperament which enables them to disregard not only 
their own opinions and prejudices as to the merits of the question debated, 
but also their politics, their sectional loyalties and feelings, and their 
personal friendships. They must be progressive and broad-minded; men 
able to appreciate the fact that there is much truth to be found on both 
sides of any question. They must be men who know debate in its every 
angle; preferably themselves former debaters or debate coaches, and cer- 
tainly men with wide experience as debate judges. They should be men of 
that type which carefully weighs the evidence presented and bases deci- 
sions solely upon the merits of that evidence; men who can separate the 
wheat of genuine argument from the chaff of unsupported assertion and 
high-sounding rhetorical phrases; men who believe that debate is primarily 
a matter of sound argument and logical rebuttal, and secondarily a matter 
of delivery and persuasion. Finally, I would prefer that they be men who 
are capable and willing to give a half hour of constructive criticism to both 
teams and coaches after the debate, privately of course, when so requested. 

I prefer those with whom you yourself have had some experience, or who 
to your knowledge are widely known throughout their own sections of the 
country as thoroughly competent. There are probably not more than eight 
or ten men who will fully satisfy all the requirements to be found in most 
states; in some states probably not more than two or three. If you know 
of any men who to your own knowledge will satisfy all of the requirements 
listed above, and whom you are willing to personally guarantee to be 
entirely competent, I shall be very glad to have you send me their names 
and addresses, irrespective of the section of the country in which they live. 
If you cannot be absolutely sure of any person, please do not list his name. 
Perhaps my requirements may sound very rigid, but I hope to be able to 
secure a list of men who are really experts, even though that list be very 
short. 

Please include your own name on the list, whether you consider yourself 
an expert or not. I would like to have the information requested concern- 
ing coaches of debate in all of the larger universities. 

Thanking you in advance for your cooperation, I am, sir, 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. B. SUMMERS. 


List of Recommendations 


Please list below on this sheet names of men you recommend as capable 
expert debate judges, and give concerning each man as much of the fol- 
lowing information as you are able: 

1. Name of suggested judge. 

2. His address, including local address if possible. 

3. Present occupation. 

4. Is he a former college or university debater? 

5. If so, at what institution? 

6. Is he now or has he ever been a coach of debate? 

7. If so, at what institution or institutions? 

8. Approximately how many years experience has he had as a judge of 
debate? (As nearly as you know.) 
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9. Approximately how many debates would you estimate that he has 
judged, in all? 

10. Name several schools that have used him as judge of their debates. 

11. Approximately how many times, in all, has he served as a single 
expert judge of debates (estimated)? 

12. Name any colleges or universities so served, to your knowledge. 

13. Approximately how many debates would you estimate that he has 
judged in the course of the last twelve months? 

14. If all recommended judges were to be divided into two classes, 
Class B representing those—the larger group—who are good, satisfactory 
men for use as single expert debate judges, and Class A representing a 
much smaller group whom you would class as those especially competent— 
really outstanding men in this field—would you list this judge as belonging 
in Class A or in Class B? 

Give as much of the requested information as you can for each man 
whose name you suggest. If you are unable to give any point of informa- 
tion requested, simply omit the number of that particular item of informa- 
tion, as below: 

Example of use: (1) John Smith; (2) University of Indiana, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana; (3) Professor of Speech; (4) Yes; (5) Michigan; (6) No; 
(8) Possibly six years; (9) Fifty or more; (10) Illinois, Ohio, Northwestern, 
Purdue; (13) Perhaps ten; (14) Class A. 

Please return this list, when completed, to the following address: H. B. 
Summers, Coach of Debate, Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

List names of recommended judges below, and on other side of this 
sheet. Please do not fail to include your own name. 

(Editor’s Note—If each chapter would gain correct information by direct 
appeal to the persons proposed as judges by a plan similar to that used in 
Pennsylvania the Kansas Gamma plan would succeed.) 


BATES VERSUS OXFORD 


We quote the following interesting item from the “Bates Alumnus” of 
November, 1923: 

“On the evening of September 27 the second debate between Bates and 
Oxford on this side of the water took place in Lewiston City Hall. An 
audience that completely filled the auditorium listened most attentively to 
the presentation of both sides of the question: ‘Resolved, That This 
Assembly Approves the French Occupation of the ‘Ruhr District.’ The 
affirmative was upheld by the Bates team made up of William E. Young, 
’24; Erwin D. Canham, '25, and Arthur W. Pollister, ’24. Oxford was repre- 
sented by G. D. Woodruff, G. A. Gardiner and C. H. O. Scaife. 

“Contrary to the methods of last year there were no judges. The audi- 
ence, however, rendered a decision in favor of Bates by a vote of 1135 
to 178. 

“The Englishmen sent over by Oxford were excellent speakers. They 
were men of high standing. G. D. Woodruff is a native of Kent. His 
ancestors were numbered among the prominent Winthrop family which 
played so active a part in the settling of New England. He has received 
many awards for high scholarship. G. A. Gardiner has had an interesting 
military career, having served with the famous Coldstream Guards. He 
is soon to enter the law. C. H. O. Scaife has likewise received many 
honors from his fellow-students and in the debate acted as the leader of 
his team. 

“In connection with this debate a letter from the President of the 
United States is of much interest. 

“*My Dear Doctor Gray: 
“*Thank you for calling to my attention the fact that the debate ——- 
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the Oxford Union and Bates College is to be held next week. I think 
bringing together the representatives of both sides of the Atlantic con- 
stitutes one of the surest modes of promoting permanent amity and true 
understanding between the English speaking peoples. 
“*Most sincerely yours, 
““CALVIN COOLIDGE.’” 


SEND IN YOUR MOTIONS 


In the next issue, which will be the Pre-Convention number, the Editor 
is anxious to print a goodly number of motions which may be discussed 
by the chapters before the Convention meets and upon which the delegates 
may be instructed to vote by their chapters. Are there points upon which 
it seems that improvement may be made by Pi Kappa Delta, in her organ- 
ization, in her management, in her magazine and its conduct? If there 
are, and we are sure that there are, let us have suggestions in the form 
of motions. 





CHAPTER LETTERS 





TEXAS ALPHA 


It would doubtless interest you to know what our local chapter has been doing 
this session. The chapter consists at present of four active members: J. S. Cook, 
David Searles, Ruby Dunn, and Nina Nunn. There are two honorary members, 
Prof. W. P. Davidson, head of the department of Philosophy, and Prof. W. D. 
Wentz. head of the denartment of Public Speaking. We are quite enthusiastic 
over the work we are planning to do this term. We intend to have three E 
debating teams, including a triangular debate with two Texas colleges. Last 
year we had only one girls’ team, but this year we are going to have a triangular 
debate for girls also. Besides this, we wish to have a team prepared to debate 
the official Pi Kappa Delta question with any team who may be touring through 
Texas. There is greater interest in oratory here this year than there has been 
for some time. There will be several to try out for the State Oratorical Contest. 
To stimulate interest in Pi Kappa Delta among the students, we intend to have 
three Pi Kappa Delta banquets. The first will be just after the debating try out, 
the next will be in the winter term, and the third in the spring term. 

NINA NUNN, 
Secretary of Pi Kappa Delta Chapter of Southwestern University. 


TENNESSEE ALPHA 


The plans of Tennessee Alpha for this year are for a record season. The usual 
number of debates (men's and women’s) with nearby colleges is planned, and in 
addition it is planned to try to secure a debate in which the opposing teams are 
made up exclusively of Freshmen. Negotiations for this debate are being con- 
ducted with the University of Tennessee. Further, the chapter plans to send a 
team to the National Convention To make this plan a reality the chapter is 
offering a public entertainment, the proceeds of which are to be used to defray 
the expenses of sending the team to Peoria. Thanks to the enthusiasm of the 
members of the chapter these plans seem to be certain to be carried into execu- 
tion. In addition a strong debate spirit is being aroused among the students. 
All these things point to a successful season for Tennessee Alpha. Greetings to 
, all other chapters. 

DAVID KING, 


Corresponding Secretary. 





KANSAS ETA 


Kansas Eta at Kansas Wesleyan University had its local oratorical contest on 
December 3. Two loving cups were given. Mr. Delmar Harris won first place 
and is to be our orator in the Old Line contest. Paul Burres won second place. 
Pi Kappa Delta fostered the contest and awarded the cups. On November 30 
Mr. Cecil Godwin was initiated into the local chapter. The debate feams are 
continuing hard work preparatory to opening of the debate season. Our debate 
coach, Professor Templer, is on leave of absence, but will return for the second 
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semester. In the meantime his forensic work is being done by Professors C. S. 
Miller and R. H. McWilliams. We are very fortunate in having as one of our 
faculty members this year Professor P. C. Somerville, one of the National 
Founders of Pi Kappa Delta. It adds interest to have on the campus one who is 
so vitally concerned with Pi Kappa Delta. 

PAULINE GANOUNG, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


KANSAS BETA 


Forensics at Washburn certainly have a bright outlook for this year. We have 
a new professor in Public Speaking and he is seemingly very well qualified to 
take up this work. Professor E. C. Beuler is a young man who has had a great 
deal of experience in debating and oratorical work and knows how to impart his 
knowledge to those with whom he is working. We have just finished a series of 


debates among the literary societies on the World Court question. The results 
were very satisfactory. Last year Pi Kappa Delta awarded a cup for the winning 
of this contest, a cup which must be won three years in succession. The Wasn- 


burn Girls’ Literary Society has won the cup for two years now. A school ora- 
torical contest has been held and an alternate picked for the state oratorical 
contest to be held in the spring. Interest in oratory took a big jump in the 
college because of the contest. Next year’s orator will not be chosen until next 
fall instead of choosing him in the spring as has been our custom. We are hop- 
ing to receive our copies of the Forensic soon. 
Fraternally yours, 
JAMES W. MARLIN, 
Secretary of Kansas Beta. 





EXCHANGES 





(Olivet Echo) 


The debating season, at least as far as formal intercollegiate contests 
are concerned, is over. It is nothing to be excessively proud of, nor exceed- 
ingly despondent over. The two teams have done much as Pickett’s 
column at Gettysburg did: fought all they could and took the conse- 
quences. On the wrong side of the ledger are the five defeats; on the 
other are various other items. One of these is an unspotted reputation for 
clean debating and fine treatment of visiting teams. Our teams have 
shown first-class sportsmanship; they’ve never snivelled over an adverse 
decision nor quarrelled with the judges. And best of all, that whirlwind 
team from Ripon had nothing but good words for us, both as debaters and 
as hosts. However, this is only trying to console ourselves. 

What about next year? Just this: It is an honor, or should be, to make 
the varsity debating team and to be honestly entitled to wear one of those 
Pi Kappa Delta keys. Now, if we as a school are to make our honors 
worth while and appreciated, and if we are to get anything more than 
defeats, we have got to demand that our honors be earned. Next year 
the adverse conditions under which our teams, both in athletics and on 
the platform, have been working will be largely done away with. There 
will be more veteran material. And in return for the privilege and dis- 
tinction of representing Olivet after this in any contest, this college has 
the right to demand hard work, and still more work. We, the student 
body, will win victories for this old school as soon as we are willing to 
ask a person to give his best and utmost when representing us—or to 
step out and give his or her place to someone who will. Yet when we 
have a team that is doing all it can—then let's get behind and boost. We 
honor our representatives in any field of competition; we have the right 
to demand—and get—the best. 
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(Kansas State Normal Bulletin) 


Below are ideas that some of the K. S. T. C. students have on debating. 
Students who have and have not been on debate teams at K, S. T. C. were 
asked. Those students asked were very kind in responding to the 
reporter’s question, “What do you think of debate at K. S. T. C.?” 

Hildred Dungan, Senior—Do you want to learn that old team work 
mentally? 

Do you want to learn to think and argue constructively and to the 
point? 

Do you want to learn to study the world’s problems thoroughly and 
intelligently? 

Do you like mental combat? 

Do you want to be a member of Zeta Kappa Psi or Pi Kappa Delta? 

Do you want to wear an honorary forensic Key? 

If you want to do all these things come let’s debate. 

Roy Hoglund, Sophomore—Debate teaches one to think quickly. It 
emphasizes the need of thoroughly studying both sides of every question, 
thereby enabling one to make decisions based upon facts rather than upon 
conjecture. It also gives valuable training in speaking before public 
audiences. 

Mary E. Kitchen, Senior—Debate at K. S. T. C. is the most democratic 
institution in the school. It is open to anyone who cares to try regardless 
of his ancestry, age, classification, or social ranking. It offers an oppor- 
tunity for self-development of a practical sort not given in any other 
department of the school. I regret very much that circumstances have 
prevented me from taking part in K, S. T. C. debate. 

Wilbur V. Myer, Freshman—I consider debating as important as any 
class in the college curriculum, and more broadening and instructive in 
its scope than any other extra-curricular activity. 

Lillian Valentine, Junior—Very often a teacher of high school English 
is asked to coach or judge a debate and if such a teacher has had a course 
in college he will find it invaluable. I hope to take a course in debate 
before completing my work for a degree. 

Herman D. Behrens, Sophomore—We must build our debaters the same 
as we do our athletes. We cannot make a football team in one year, 
neither can we make a debate team in the same length of time. With 
this for our aim let us get into the fight while our college career is 
before us. 

Mark H. C. Owen, Senior—Mr. William E. Sweet, Democrat, made him- 
self governor of the “stand pat’ Republican State of Colorado by his 
power of appeal through oratory. The Colorado press was apparently 
solidly against him. He met every conceivable form of opposition by 
appearing personally in every large and small community of Colorado. I 
heard Sweet make three speeches. Each time I was impressed with the 
fact that to succeed one must be able to clearly and forcibly express 
himself. In my opinion, there is no better training for this than partici- 
pation in debate. 

Everett Rich, Senior—/The ever-growing popularity of athletics has 
tended to overshadow other intercollegiate activities. Debate particu- 
larly has suffered. But at that a debate key still carries certain specific 
advantages in obtaining a position when one goes out to teach, to say 
nothing of the training and honor it signifies. It is well deserving of more 
support. 

Phon Johnson, Sophomore—I think that debating teaches one to hunt 
out exact facts. To be a good debater one must know what he is talking 
about, and convince the audience that he knows. It teaches one to be 
alert and attentive as his colleagues and opponents talk. 

‘Clarence McGregor, Senior—Debate does more to get a person to see 
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both sides of the question than any other subject. While preparing for 
debate the coach and the debaters are drawn together in such a way 
that the experience is never forgotten. Much more interest is being 
shown in debate this year than ever before, and Pi Kappa Delta is doing 
much more good than ever before. 


George Wedelin, Junior—Get acquainted with all the newspapers and 
magazines, and how to look up desired articles in them. Debate will help 
you to do this more than any other subject. 

Now don’t you think we ought to get behind our debate team and give 
it our heartiest support? 


(Monmouth Oracle) 


There were three students who took part in the oratorical contest last 
Monday in chapel. There ought to have been a dozen. 

it is true that everyone is very busy, and can scarcely cram another 
thing into already overcrowded schedules. But it seems that there must 
be something wrong when so few students come out for a contest such 
as this. 

The value of an oratorical contest cannot be measured by the honor 
gained from representing the college before other schools. There is that 
point to be considered, to be sure. The thrill one gets from fighting for 
one’s college, whether on the athletic field, or on the forensic platform, 
can be obtained in no other way. For that reason, alone, many ought to 
try out for this supreme honor. 

Even the listening to three such orations as were presented in chapel 
Monday ought to demonstrate how much practical value it gives to write 
and deliver an oration. There is a saying, “Half of a man is himself, the 
other half is his expression.” The old Greeks and Romans believed that 
oratory was the basis of all education. They spent their whole lives 
learning to speak with skill and charm. Modern educators are realizing 
more and more the value of learning how to speak clearly, powerfully, 
forcefully, and are putting courses in oratory in colleges and high schools. 

It is no easy thing to write a good oration, nor is it any easier to deliver 
it. But that ought not to deter anyone from attempting it. There are 
very few people who can impress by their absolute ease when speaking 
before a crowd—a power that is an important factor for a successful life 
in any line of work. 

And still we find that very few come out for these contests, which in 
our college life, offer us the very opportunities that we ought to be grasp- 
ing at. Again we say, there is something wrong. 


(Westminster Fortnightly) 


This is the time to think debating, and to think it good and hard. Talk 
it; let the fellows know you are interested. Find out how the debaters 
look at the questions to be debated. Are you familiar with Westminster’s 
wonderful Forensic record? With thirty-four victories out of our last 
forty debates we stand practically without rival in this part of the country. 
Do you know that we have defeated Missouri University, Washington 
University, Colorado Agricultural College, the University of Wyoming, 
Denver University and practically every big school that dared to debate 
us? That is a record to be enthusiastic about. The team is asking some 
financial help this year and the least you can do is to back them with 
your last dollar. Buy a “Forensic Ticket” from Jimmy Smith or some 
other of the Mustard Seeds. 
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(Fairmount Sunflower) 


“Old time oratorical contests were exciting, but the present day contests 
have the advantage and are the best,” says Mr. Bliss Isley, F. C. ’06. 

In an interview with Mr. Isley the reporter gained some information 
concerning Fairmount forensics in the early days of the school which 
should be interesting and amusing to all Fairmounters. 

In 1902 there were eight schools in the Kansas State Oratorical Associa- 
tion. Fairmount was not a member at that time. In that year, however, 
the students and faculty had aroused such an interest in oratory that it 
was decided that a strenuous effort should be made to have Fairmount 
admitted. That year the contest was held at Southwestern. Those in 
charge at Fairmount decided that the best way to boost Fairmount would 
be to send a delegation to the contest and by various means arouse the 
other schools to think that Fairmount should enter the association. In 
those days the question of whether or not a school should enter was 
not based upon its scholastic standing but upon the amount of pep which 
they were able to show. Accordingly a delegation of fifty went to Winfield 
carrying hand bills and posters advertising the fact that Fairmount should 
be admitted to the association. At the contest the Fairmount group was 
allowed to sit together. As each speaker was introduced they would give 
nine “rahs’’ for him and end up with a yell for Fairmount. The same 
performance was repeated at the end of each oration, and needless to say 
before the evening was over the other schools were aware of the fact that 
Fairmount was showing some pep. The next day representatives of Fair- 
mount conferred with the officials of the association and it was decided to 
allow Fairmount to become a member. What it meant to the school can 
be understood only by reading the number of the Sunflower that announced 
that Fairmount had become a member of the association. 

The first oratorical contest in which Fairmount was represented was 
held at Atchison in 1903. Mr. Guy H. Findlay was the orator. The Sun- 
flower for March, 1903, gives a graphic account of it. The orators had 
drawn for places in order of speaking and a K. U. man had drawn to speak 
first and Mr. Findlay second. Just before the contest it was officially 
announced that the K. U. orator was not eligible to compete and Mr. 
Findlay would open the contest. The K. U. delegation, which numbered 
into the hundreds, was indignant and determined that their orator should 
compete. Accordingly as Mr. Findlay came to the platform the K. U. man 
did likewise and both commenced to speak at once. Of course a general 
hub-hub occurred and the K. U. delegation voiced their indignation in no 
quiet manner. Finally when it looked as though the affair would end up in 
a free-for-all fight, Governor Hoch, who was in the audience, arose and 
announced that if the K. U. orator did not take his seat and their delega- 
tion remain quiet he would use his influence to see that the next state 
legislature cut off all appropriations to K. U. This had the desired effect, 
and after being introduced for the sixth time, Mr. Findlay delivered his 
oration. The rest of the contest went off very calmly, but of course ended 
up in a free-for-all fight between the two schools having the largest dele- 
gations, as was the custom. 

In 1904 we find that Mr. Findlay again represented Fairmount and suc- 
ceeded in placing third in the contest. 

In 1905 the contest was held in Wichita and it probably stands out very 
clearly in the memory of all those who attended. It was held in the old 
Tolar Auditorium, which formerly stood at First and St. Francis. Excite- 
ment was running high and the auditorium was filled to overflowing. 
Fairmount and Southwestern had the largest delegations and each group 
was seated in a body. About a half hour before the contest started, at a 
pre-arranged signal, all of the Fairmount rooters made a rush for the 


stage. Southwestern anticipated something of the sort so they did the 
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same thing. The stage was small and consequently a wild scramble fol- 
lowed. A group of Fairmounters reached it first and a large Fairmount 
banner was planted at the footlights by “Todd” Cloan. A wild scene fol- 
lowed. Scenery was torn down, the stage became too full, some were 
pushed off into the orchestra pit below. After a desperate battle the 
police and the stage hands quieted the mob and they once more resumed 
their seats. The contest was held in semi-darkness because with the 
exception of one or two all of the stage lights had been broken. Even 
though Fairmount had the best of the skirmish, they were forced to taste 
defeat because Southwestern won first place in the contest. 

A short time after this occurrence the association ruled that anyone 
starting a riot at a contest should be required to pay for all damages, and 
for second offense the school was to be dropped from the association. 

Mr. Isley has many interesting things to tell of Fairmount in the earlier 
days of the institution, but he says of the events: “Be sure to quote me as 
saying that even though the old oratorical contests were exciting the ones 
held now are much better and safer.” 


(Westminster Fortnightly) 


The Literary Society at Westminster is partly with us, and partly a 
thing of the past, and possibly of the future. Life at school has been 
filled with so many activities and interests that Friday night brings out 
only a few fellows who from a sense of loyalty are determined to sit 
through another meeting in the hope that by some unforseen accident it 
may prove better than the last. Or perhaps these fellows are looking for 
an extra two hours credit at commencement. Truly this is a gloomy out- 
look for the success of the Literary societies, though I'm not quite pessi- 
mist enough to fully believe that this is the true state of affairs. How- 
ever, the societies are not up to the standard they should be, and it is for 
the present members to build them up into the place they deserve. 

To say that literary work teaches the members some things that they 
cannot get in the college curriculum is true, but this is not the purpose in 
full for the existence of the Lethians and Logics. Men who go to college 
and soak up knowledge are not getting the full benefits of education. The 
wheels of their minds turning inwards, taking in all that may be gotten in 
school, stand a good chance of being set that way in perpetual uselessness 
unless they are turned outwardly occasionally through self expression. 

This is the opportunity and service left to the literary societies. This, 
rather than more learning, is their purpose. The practice in expression 
may be considered as a bit more learning, but it would be better to con- 
sider it a chance to reverse the wheels of the mind. 

‘Very likely if this scheme was developed and practiced, the old members 
would find it more worth while to return and the outsiders in school would 
see more value in joining. 

Any man in school taking a full course of studies and participating in 
other activities of school will find himself as fully occupied as he desires, 
and taking in as much as his more or less receptive mind is capable of. 
Naturally then he does not want to take on anything more of learning or 
waste his time for recreation in fruitless boredom at a meeting of poorly 
prepared programs. But put to him the chance to get his mind in other 
channels, to train his mind in construction and productive thinking, and 
to organize his learning for better retention, and he will see something 
worth while, and will respond. 

But there are our own selfish interests, too. We are all looking forward 
to our time to go out into life and its activity. We want to test ourselves 
and our college education in the actualities of life. Is it not folly to go 
into a race to match our strength and skill with another, having turned 
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down a chance to train and practice? How much more folly, then, to turn 
down now the chance to train ourselves for real life. 

The ever-changing and ever-progressing world demands of its men that 
they organize, systematize, and supply their knowledge, and that they may 
be able to convey it that way to others. The man of today must tell the 
world. Here is our training ground. The preparation of our parts on each 
program is the practice, and the society is our audience. Is it necessary 
to draw any further conclusion? 

But there is another side to the question, and in an all too practical 
world I dare not leave it out. I refer to the cultural side. In seeing the 
working of the minds of others, and in parading our own ideas is worth- 
while and what is true. Then we begin to detect and remedy the faults 
in our thinking. We can correct our standard of values. 

And again, perhaps fortunately, we can see the thoughts of more than 
just our group of members. The programs reach out and include the 
works of great men. Gems of literature, bits of humor, and the intelli- 
gence of all ages can be included in our programs. And after a while, as 
we get up to present our parts of each program, we find ourselves acquir- 
ing a pose, and mental clearness, and balance, combined with a literary 
taste, that will be a foundation for real culture in our lives. C. S, °24. 


(Michigan Normal College News) 


The Michigan Epsilon Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, the National Honorary 
Forensic Fraternity, gave a very fine and instructive program Wednesday 
morning, putting forth the cause of oratory and debating on the campus. 
The Epsilon Chapter is three years old, and boasts a membership of forty- 
seven former orators and debaters. 

James Breakey of the faculty of the Conservatory of Music, and a winner 
as a debater during his college career here, pleased the assemblage with a 
number of piano solos, as a sample of his versatility. 

Prof. F. B. McKay, who acted as chairman of the program, told briefly 
of the nature of Pi Kappa Delta and its active progress on the campus. 
None other is better qualified to speak in this capacity than Prof. McKay, 
who for so many years has identified himself with the forensic activities 
of the college. 

Paul Ward, a veteran of last year’s debating team, briefly but concisely 
outlined the program of debating and oratory for the coming year. Otto 
Nickel, another member of last year’s winning team, pleaded for the cause 
of more speech work as a means of personal improvement. Prof. Martin A. 
Larson, assistant professor of English in the Normal this year, gave a few 
words concerning his experiences as a debater in Kalamazoo College, 
where he won his Pi Kappa Delta key. Kalamazoo College won from the 
Normal last year, but with Mr. Larson's allegiance transferred to M. S. N. 
C., the conditions may be reversed this year. 

The program was closed by a few brief but terse remarks by Prof. J. S. 
Lathers, also of the Speech department, who with Prof. J. Milton Hover, is 
a faculty member of the fraternity. Student members now on the campus, 
in addition to the speakers of the morning, are Rolland Shackson and 
Dorothy Paxson of last year’s team; Mary Humphrey of the 1921 Bowling 
Green debaters, and Eloise Ewell, who debated against Albion in 1918. 

Pi Kappa Delta has a bright year before it, and its members are to be 
congratulated on their activity on the campus. 


(Kansas State Collegian) 


The Languid Generation 
The editors and managers of a number of college newspapers met 
recently to discuss the business of editing a paper. They all agreed that 
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their greatest problem was this: The students in the colleges were not 
interested in anything. They would not read lectures, news of the outside 
world, nor topics related to education. The delegates agreed that they 
could not write what interests the majority, because the majority had no 
interests. 

They compared notes, and discovered that students have “a frail passing 
interest in fads, the theater, books, facts, jokes, a languid tolerance for 
any ideas.” 

“Modern students, it appeared, cannot be shocked or won; they are 
pleasantly aloof from the bitter interests that tear the world. They read, 
but books are books to them, adjuncts to a serene academic progress—not 
chronicles of a living reality. The world is a little misty to them, a little 
remote, as if they were souls in some Maeterlinckian heaven waiting to be 
born.” 

It is true that the majority of students are only vaguely interested in 
problems outside the college. They are living in a world of their own—a 
sort of Utopia untroubled by the perplexing questions which confront the 
average citizen. They have their choice of several curricula, choose the 
one they are best fitted for, and follow it for four years. Their life is a 
regular routine, and each day goes according to schedule. Even the 
responsibility of getting through school lies largely with parents, and the 
faculty—some one will surely see to it that a student doesn’t fail to be 
graduated, after four years of more or less faithful pursuance of the regu- 
lar course of study. 

The average student has visions of doing something big after he gets his 
degree. He has a certain smug assurance that the world will be waiting 
to receive him, and his fund of knowledge, with the proverbial open arms. 
He is ambitious, sincerely desirous to make good, but during his four 
years of preparation he is simply not interested in anything much besides 
the preparation. 

Perhaps in this fact lies the reason for the average student’s lethargic 
interest in self governing associations. What’s the difference? There 
will be plenty of time after while to take part in politics; right now he 
is learning how things should be done. 

After graduation comes the period of adjustment. The student who has 
been engrossed in school work, to the exclusion of everything else, is at a 
loss at first, and he gets some rude jolts before he finds out how big the 
world beyond the campus really is. 

Then he realizes that there is a connection between town and gown, and 
that a closer attention to world affairs during his college years would have 
made him feel less like a stranger in a strange land during the first few 
months after graduation. 


(St. Olaf’s Manitou Messenger) 





Representatives of ten Middle West colleges voted unanimously in favor 
of the debate question: “Resolved, that Congress should pass a law 
embodying the essential principles of the (Wisconsin) Huber unemploy- 
ment insurance bill, constitutionality conceded,” at the Midwest Debate 
conference held in the Park hotel, Madison, Wisconsin, last Saturday, 
October 6. Thirteen delegates, representing colleges from Michigan, Illi- 
nois, Wisconsin and Minnesota, were present.. St. Olaf was represented 
by Professor J. D. Menchhofer and Fredrik Schiotz. 

This debate question is also in the form of a bill now before the state 
legislature of Wisconsin, and was drawn up by Professor John R. Com- 
mons of the University of Wisconsin. It was introduced into the house of 
representatives by Mr. Huber, whose name it bears. 

The passage of the bill, it is thought, will alleviate and do away with 
unemployment. It provides that all employers shall form a mutual insur- 
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ance company from which to draw wages to compensate employees who, 
because of some unforeseen circumstance, have been dropped from employ- 
ment. The bill also provides that the employee must be retained for a 
certain fixed period of time, such period to be stipulated in the contract 
between employer and employee. 

St. Olaf’s ten men’s literary societies will debate this question in the 
annual inter-society contest the first part of December. 

Two recommendations were acted upon and passed at the conference. 
One urges that all judges, serving at debates, shall be given fifteen dollars 
and expenses for their services. The other recommendation, as proposed 
by the secretary of the conference, proposes that Professor O’Neil of the 
public speaking department of the University of Wisconsin, submit a list 
of questions which a judge should ask himself before giving a decision in 
a debate. 

The officers of the Midwest Debate Conference elected for the following 
year are: President, Professor Franske, Lawrence College; vice-president, 
Professor V. J. Searle, Olivet College; secretary, Professor Sylvester 
Toussaint, Ripon College. 

Conferences are held alternately at Madison and Chicago. Next year the 
conference will be held at Chicago. 








(Washburn Review) 


A team of Oxford debaters came all the way from England to meet a 
team of Americans from Columbia University. The debate was held in 
University Hall, on the Columbia campus, Oct. 9. with Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia, presiding. 

The subject was: “Resolved, That this house condemns the French occu- 
‘pation of the Ruhr.” Oxford chose to take the affirmative, with Columbia 
defending the negative. But it is not the subject debated, nor the distance 
covered in order to hold the debate that causes us to comment upon it 
here. It is the entirely different manner in which the discussion was 
carried on from the stiff way which we are accustomed to in the Mid-West. 

Ralph Burkholder, former editor of the Review, now enrolled at Colum- 
bia, attended the debate, and has this to say of it: “The Columbia debaters 
did not use a formally prepared argument, but debated in the English 
manner, e, g.—no time limit, just frank, easy-going speech. 

“The discussion—it could hardly be called a debate—was entertaining 
= interesting, yet each side managed to make its points without undue 
effort. 

“Wit, repartee, and humor occupied a prominent place, though it was 
never dominant, and always tended to make the argument move along 
more easily. 

“The Columbia men were awarded the popular decision, and quite justly, 
for they actually outplayed the Englishmen at their own game. 

“Which makes me wonder why Washburn does not decome a pioneer 
in their field, and break away from the old formal type of debate which 
has become as rigid and non-elastic as the old short-story type?” 





(Park Stylus) 


Since the time of Adam woman's ability to argue has never been disputed. 
Adam fell for it and so have many of his descendants, even the speed cops. 
Of course Park has neither speed demons nor speed cops among the ranks 
of the bobbed haired variety, therefore the race is open to all who can 
display and speed—in self expression. With the interest which is mani- 
fest in women’s debates this year, it takes no prophet to tell that Park’s 
co-eds will uphold the glory of their Alma Mater on the platform. And 
— not? Our women have the same opportunity that the men have and 
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the same coach. Surely with the enthusiastic support of every Parkite 
we can “lift the flag of Park on high” after each debate. 





(Park Stylus) 


Oratory has a prominent place in the schedules of most colleges and 
universities. Park College is no exception. We believe that it is as much 
a part of college activities as is athletics and that it develops the scholastic 
side of the institution. The training begins in the public speaking class 
and then goes to the club hall. From the club hall the work is carried to 
the local contest, which serves as a generator for intercollegiate work. 

Oratory is not restricted to one’s college career. Training gained 
through participation in various contests is always a valuable asset. 

Park needs the backing of every student to make oratory a big thing this 
year. We have plenty of material developed and undeveloped so all that 
is needed is a little work on the part of the student body. 


(Michigan Normal College News) 


The new evening group in practice and contest debating is opening its 
work with enthusiasm. More than twenty are enrolled, among them sev- 
eral old college debaters. The meetings are to be held in Room 38, on 
Thursday evenings, at 7:00 o’clock. This week’s program scheduled a dis- 
cussion of the subject of “Preparation for Debate,’ by Professor McKay, 
and a general debate on the subject of compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes, led by Miss Wiseley and Mr. Goudy. Student committees will 
arrange the programs. It is listed as Speech 17a and is given two term 
hours credit. It may be followed by Speech 17b, also for credit. 
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